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Sir Robert Peel then rose, amidst loud cries of 
" Hear, hear." He said — This, Sir, is not the first time 
that I have i'elt the extreme embarrassment of being 
called upon to address you when every argument and 
every topic which could be converted into the semblance 
of an argument have been exhausted. (Hear, hear.) And 
I should have been perfectly content to relinquish all 
claim on the attention of the House, if I did not feel con- 
vinced that the whole House, without reference to party 
distinctions, will acknowledge that it is not fitting that I 
should permit this debate to close without the expres- 
sion of my sentiments. (Hear, hear.) If it be the 
general opinion of the House that I have no alternative 
but to address them on this occasion, I am sure the same 
feeling will also induce Honourable Gentlemen to grant 
me, whilst I do address them, their indulgent attention. 
(Hear, and cheers.) 

Sir, I shall first apply myself to the proper subject 
of debate — the question which is involved in the resolu- 
tion which has been moved by my Honourable Friend. 
That resolution implies an opinion on the part of this 
House, that, considering the sacrifices which we have 
made for the abolition of the slave-trade and of slavery, 
it is not expedient to sanction the proposal for intro- 
ducing into the market of the United Kingdom sugar 
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which is the production of slave labour. (Loud cheers.) 
And, Sir, after all the ability which has been exhibited 
in opposition to that principle, my opinion remains the 
same, that it would not be for the interest nor for the 
honour of this country — (Great cheering)— to open our 
market to sugar the produce of slave labour. (Cheers.) 

Sir, I should give my vote on this question apart from 
all other considerations. If I had heard nothing about 
com-lawB, if I had heard nothing about timber-duties, 
I should have been prepared on the abstract merits of this 
particular question earnestly to support the resolution of 
my Noble Friend. (Hear, hear, hear.) I will state the 
grounds on which I give that resolution my support. I 
do not support it on the assumption that there is some 
overpowering moral obligation which compels us to ab- 
stain altogether from the consumption of the produce of 
slavery. (" Hear, hear," from the Ministerial benches.) 
I do not recognise that principle — I do not charge the 
Right Honourable Gentleman opposite with any unheard- 
of violation of moral duty in bringing forward this pro- 
position. I myself have voted for the reduction of duties 
on articles of consumption the produce of slave labour. 
I have voted for the reduction of the duties on cotton 
for the purpose of encouraging the manufactures of this 
country. (Hear, hear.) I supported the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman opposite last year in the proposal 
he made for getting rid of the absurd system of send- 
ing coffee, the produce of Brazil and of Venezuela, 
•round by the Cape of Good Hope in order to intro- 
duce it here at a lower rate of duty. I gave him my 
support on that proposition, and it was not in conse- 
' quence of any opposition from me that the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman subsequently abandoned it. Pru- 
dential considerations may enter into the discassion uf 
ions of this nature. Reference may be had to the 



preponderance of good or evil. If by excluding cotton 
I should reduce thousands and tens of thousands in this 
country to a state of starvation, should paralyse the great- 
est branch of our manufacturing industry, should under- 
mine the foundations of our national strength — I cannot 
admit that I am morally bound to entail such enormous 
evils on my country, because the cotton I require is the 
produce of slave labour. If such considerations may 
influence my judgment as to the admission of cotton, I 
cannot insist that they shall be altogether excluded in 
determining the question of sugar. 

But afler giving their fair freight to these considera- 
tions — after attempting to adjust this balance of good 
and evil — ^I have made up my mind in favour of this 
continued exclusion of sugar the produce of slave labour. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) Sir, my conviction mainly 
rests on a consideration of the state of the West Indies, 
and of the progress of the great experiment of slave 
emancipation in those colonies. (Hear, hear.) I do 
not ask you to continue this exclusion for the purpose of 
supporting the interests of individual West India pro- 
prietors. I admit that your liberality has been so great 
that, if their individual pecuniary interests ivere alone 
concerned, you would have a right to call on them to 
sacrifice those personal interests to considerations of pub- 
lic advantage. (Hear.) But, Sir, I forget their indivi- 
dual interests in the much higher considerations that are 
involved in this question. I look to the moral and social 
condition of that part of your empire in which you have 
recently made the greatest, the most hazardous, and, as 
T admit, with cordial satisfaction, the most successful 
experiment which has ever been made in civihzed so- 
ciety. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) And can I conceal 
from myself what may be the consequence if, at this 
time, when society in these colonies is staggering under 
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the shock of that experiment, you take a «tep which 
may decide for ever that sugar shall no longer be pro- 
duced at a profit by free labour in those colonies ? (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir, the Honourable Oentleman the Member for Lis- 
keard says that it is a matter of utter indifference whether 
sugar should continue to be produced in certain of the old 
colonies of this empire. '' Abandon,' ' says the Honourable 
Gentleman, " abandon the cultivation of sugar in Jamaica 
— confine it to Demerara and Berbice." Is that then, 
Sir, the point of view in which Honourable Gentlemen 
opposite consider the interests of the great colony of Ja- 
maica, and of other of the old colonies of this empire ? 
(Hear, hear.) Is it a matter of utter indifference what 
becomes of the capital invested in the cultivation of sugar? 
Is it just to tell the capitalists and proprietors of Jamaica 
that emancipation made it necessary that they should in- 
cur great additional expense for the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the negroes who were about to be libe- 
rated — ^that it was necessary for the social welfare of the 
colony that they should burthen themselves with the 
expenses of increased establishments for the purposes of 
education, police, and justice — ^that at this critical moment 
the welfare of the liberated slaves depends on the increased 
exertions and expenditure of the colonists — is it just, after 
having called on them to make these sacrifices, to inform 
them that it is a matter of no concern whether sugar cultiva - 
tion be continued in Jamaica V Can we see with indiffer- 
ence Jamaica reduced to the condition of St. Domingo ? 
Can we see the negroes become the proprietors of all the land 
in that colony, and content themselves with such a degree 
of cultivation as will not produce them one single article 
in the shape of export from that colony? (Hear, hear.) 
Is this the result which the Honourable Gentleman con- 
templates from the adoption of his principles of free 



trade ? Is this to be the result of that great experimeni: 
of emancipation which has been proclaimed to be so suc- 
cessful ? Is this to be the great and striking example 
'which we are to hold up to the imitation of all other 
countries? (Hear, hear, hear.) The example, in point 
of fact, which the Honourable Gentleman yrould have the 
greatest colony of England exhibit is, the expulsion of 
the white population from the island, and the occupation 
of the soil by n^roes, content with the bare neces*- 
saries of life — the mere agricultural produce of the 
country— who are to raise no one exportable com- 
modity — ^who can, therefore, haye no trade with £ng^ 
land : and this, this is the happy condition which the 
Honourable Member for Liskeard anticipates with joy-* 
this is the state to which the Honourable Gentleman 
would reduce that population which has so largely excited 
the sympathies of the people of this country I (Great 
cheering.) The Honourable Member tells us that there 
is not a writer — not a man of the slightest authority — 
who has given an opinion in contradiction to his own. The 
Honourable Gentleman says he can refer to a witness of 
the highest charan^ter and of the greatest experience — 
Mr. Burnley. On the instant I will refute him from 
the mouth of his own witness. I have, by mere acci- 
dent, an extract from the published opinions of Mr. 
Burnley ; and of course the Honourable Gentleman will 
attach special weight to those opinions. (A laugh.) Mr. 
Burnley says that, unless the power of combined labour 
be ensured, either by immigration or some other means, 
against the termination of slavery in 1840, the capital 
invested in those expensive works and machinery set up 
for the cultivaticm of sugar must perish; and in his 
opinion, unless the system under condderation be esta- 
bhshed before 1840, the most mischievous consequences 
must ensue. C*Date, date," from Mr. C. BuUer.) I 
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tin readmg from Mr. Burnley's evidence before the £ast 
India Committee, q. 1,418. [Mr. C. BuUer here made 
some observation which did not reach the gallery.] 'Wbj 
does the Honourable Gentleman imagine that, if he pre- 
vents the export of produce from Jamaica, if he makes 
the slaves content with the mere agricultural producf 
which they can raise from the soil, immigration of labour 
will flow into Jamaica ? (Hear, hear, hear.) Mr. Burn- 
ley further went on to say, ^ that there Was not a man 
living in Porto Rico, Cuba, and the United States, who 
did not believe that ruinous prices must arise in 1840 
in the British West Indies ; and that, if the first com- 
mencement of the experiment of free labour in those 
eolonies should prove disastrous, it would create aach an 
unfavourable impression through the world as no subse- 
quent efforts would be able to remove." (Loud cries o( 
" Hear.^') 

Now, Sir, having read to the Honourable Gentleman 
the evidence of his own witness, I have another authoritv 
for him, to which I think he will be disposed to pay 
equal attention. ('* Now it is coming ! '' from Mr. 
Brotherton.) What is coming ? Oh ! you have healtl 
then of the Manchester pamphlet, have you? (A laugh.) 
Sir, I had an interview with three intelligent gentleoien 
who formed a deputation from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Manchester. (Hear, hear, hear.) They called on toe 
-to advocate the principles of free trade. I told them that 
while I must reserve for my place in Parliament the 
declaration of my own opinions on any of the subjects 
-which they brought under my consideration, I was per^ 
'fectly ready to hear with the greatest attention men for 
whose extensive experience and personal character I had 
high respect. (Hear, hear.) Towards the concluiicm of 
tiie interview a particular wish was expressed that I w(N}ld 
read a certain pamphlet on the extinction of slavery, and 



to ^hich I was fUMtired that Ishould attach great import- 
ance. I made a promise that whatever might be my avo- 
cations I would read that pamphlet, land I confess that 
I entered on its perusal with no little anxiety after 
the assurance I had received from such high authority 
that it was difficult to resist its conclusions. From 
Mr. Ashworth, a gentleman of great ability, and one of 
the deputation from the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
diester, I received the pamphlet in question, with a note, 
which I will read :— " Esteemed Friend — ^Herewith I send 
tjiee a pamphlet of William Greg" (the brother, I be- 
lieve, of the Honourable Member for Manchester; a 
gentleman of great ability, and, as I am told, of great 
authority on the West India question), ** which I com- 
mend to thy attentive perusal. I do not hear that either 
Sir F. Buxton or any of his adherents ever attempted an 
answer, merely remarking that such reasoning is cold 
philanthropy.'' Now, Sir, towards the close of this 
pamphlet I find a discussion on this very question, 
namely, the policy of importing into England sugar from 
Cuba and Brazil. I find an impartial view taken of 
the merits of the question^-— I find it stated ** that the 
planters have no right to demand, and, moreover, to 
expect, that the British nation can permanently or long 
continue the payment of the enormous prices which have 
of late been charged for two of the most indispensable 
articles of general consumption, and that the welfkre of 
our own population, as well as that of the negro popu- 
lation, requires some alteration in this respect ; that, with 
relation to the interests of our manufacturers, we ought 
to consider that the Brazils were large consumers of 
our fabrics, but would not long remain so if this country 
contitiued to refuse the reception of their principal arti- 
cles of produce in exchange ; and that we ought not to 
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endanger the interests of one class of the community to 
promote those of another." 

Now, then, hear what is said hy this gentleman so con- 
nected with the manufacturing interests, the chosen cham- 
pion of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce — one 
who entertains a due regard for the value of the 
Brazil market, and also for the interests of the British 
consumer. This is evidently a gentleman who is pre- 
pared to take an enlarged and a liberal view of this 
question, even according to the notions of the Member 
for Liskeard. (Hear, hear.) And what is the conclu- 
sion to which this gentleman comes ? He says — " Few 
things can be more certain than that the ceasing of the 
sugar cultivation in our colonies, and the consequent de- 
struction of the capital now invested therein, would lead 
to the complete abandonment of them by the white popu- 
lation, who would carry to more hopeful lands their 
knowledge, their energy, and all their capital. Not only 
would emancipation singularly fail, so far as the moral 
condition of the negro is concerned, but the effects which it 
was expected to operate on slavery in other countries, and 
the anticipated good consequences that were expected to 
flow from our example, would be wholly lost." (Loud 
cries of " Hear !") And now I beg the special attention 
of the Honourable Gentleman opposite. The pamphlet 
goes on to say, that, " if ever the negro population of 
the West Indies shall become squatters and cultivators 
of waste ground, instead of labourers for hire, slavery 
and the slave-trade will then have received the last and 
greatest encouragement which it is possible for them to 
receive." (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Greg foresaw the argument that would be raised 
that we consume slave-grown tobacco and coffee, and 
could not therefore consistently refuse to receive sugar. 
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His answer is, that the objection is rather a smart than a 
sound one — (cheers and laughter), — and that the inap- 
plicability of the position will be obvious on a few mo- 
ments' consideration. In one word, says Mr. Greg, 
*' this country is not called on to exclude foreign slave- 
grown cotton, because it never has been excluded. It is 
called on to exclude slave- grown sugar, because it has 
never been admitted." (Hear, hear.) The conclusion 
of the pamphlet is as follows : — " That the only method 
of destroying the slave-trade, and putting an end to 
slavery, is by destroying the demand for slave-grown 
produce, and thus doing away with the demand for slayes ; 
that this can only be accomplished by establishing to the 
world, and through the medium of the West Indies, the 
superior cheapness and productiveness of free labour ; 
that the prosperity of the West Indies can only be con- 
tinued and ensured by an extensive and systematic system 
of immigration, and by the temporary continuation of the 
present protective discriminating duties on sugar." (Tre- 
mendous and continued applause.) Sir, in case Honourable 
Gentlemen opposite should not perfectly understand the 
last passage, I will repeat it for their benefit. " The 
prosperity of the West Indies cannot be ensured without 
the temporary continuation of the present protective dis- 
criminating duties on sugar." This, Sir, is not the first 
time that I have been indebted for an argument to the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. (Great laughter.) 

** Sol occubiiit, nox nulla secuta est"' 

I have kept my promise, I have read the pamphlet, and it 
has confirmed me in my opinion that we ought not to 
admit to the British market foreign sugar the produce of 
felave labour. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, I am not unaware that, owing to the effects of the 
emancipation of the West Indian slaves, there has been 
a great diminution in the productiveness of these colo- 
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nies ; and if we had no other source to which ^we could 
look for a supply of sugar, the pressure would be so 
severe that we could not continue to the West Indies their 
present monopoly. Whatever might he the advantages of 
encouraging the cultivation of sugar in the West India co- 
lonies, still, if we could only look to a supply of siig^ar to 
the amount of 115,000 tons yearly, we could not con- 
tinue the prohibition on foreign sugar. (Hear, hear.) But, 
Sir, I look to the East. (Hear, hear.) I look to India to 
afford a security and check against extravagant prices ; 
and I am of opinion that, if you permit the experiment 
which we have entered on to be carried out, the West 
Indies, the Mauritius, and India will together amply 
supply us with sugar at a fair and moderate rate. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir, the Right Honourable Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer referred with apparent satisfaction to 
the increase that had taken place in the price of sugar 
on the day on which he spoke. But, Sir, I believe the 
Right Honourable Gentleman will find that for some 
weeks past there has been a progressive reduction in 
the price ; and, notwithstanding the prevalent expecta- 
tion that this House would refuse to confirm the propo- 
sition of the Right Honourable Gentleman, this expecta- 
tion has not produced any increase in the price of sugar. 
(Cries of " Hear, hear.") 

The Member for Liskeard says we are about to inflict 
aa enormous injury on the East Indies by opening the 
British market to East India sugar, refusing at the same 
time competition with foreign sugar ; that we are foster- 
ing a new monopoly, and presenting to it a single market 
which will soon he overstocked. But surely the markets 
of the world will continue open to East India sugar. 
Why should not East India sugar, if the supply for uur 
use be superabundant, compete in the markets of Europe 
with foreign sugar ? 
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But, says the Honourable Gentleman, ** Do not divert 
from their present employment the labour and capital of 
India." Divert the labour and capital of India! 
(Hear, hear.) Have you considered the position in which 
India stands with respect to this country ? Remittances 
are required from India on behalf of Government to 
the amount of 3,200,000/. yearly ; private remittances 
amount to about half a million more ; and there is no other 
mode of paying these remittances except by the agricul- 
tural produce of India. If, then, I encourage the pro- 
duce of that country, and thus enable it to make up the 
amount of the remittances — ^if I do this, shall I be told 
that 1 am inflicting an injury either on this country or on 
India? (Hear, hear, and great cheering.) Shall I be 
told that, when I am dealing with a country from which 
we exact a sum of 3,200,000/. for Government purposes 
only, and which has no other mode of making up. that 
sum except from the produce of her agricultural industry, 
I must apply strictly and rigorously the principles of 
free trade? (Great applause from the opposition side of 
the House.) 

Sir, I have often listened in this House, with painful 
emotions, to debates respecting the condition of India, 
and to the evidence of the injury which this coun- 
try has done her by destroying her manufactures through 
the substitution of our own. Can I forget the accounts 
of Dacca, once a great and flourishirg city, the seat of 
prosperous manufactures, containing a population of 
150,000 inhabitants, now reduced to 20,000 or 30,000, 
with the malaria and famine extending their ravages, 
and threatening to turn it into a desert ? I recollect, in a 
debate respecting the emigration of the hill coolies, being 
struck by the speech of the Honourable Member for 
Roxburgh, a gentleman well qualified, from knowled^ 
a^d ex{)erienee, to deal with the subject. He spoke ^ 
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the danger and mischief that would ensue if you refused 
an outlet for the agricultural labour of India. He gave 
an account of the wages of agricultural labourers in Ben- 
gal, and of the condition of the inhabitants. The wi^es of 
the labourer are about 6#. a month — that is 1«. 6rf. a- week, 
or about 2^d, per day. They subsist, he says, upon rice; 
and if rice fails, they starve. He described the manner 
in which he had seen the unfortunate people hurrying 
by thousands to receive the relief given by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. " I have seen," said he, " whole vil- 
lages swept away by dreadful inundations, and vast tracts 
of land utterly ruined for cultivation." The Honourable 
Grentleman then drew a picture of horror more dreadful 
than the most romantic imagination could have conceived. 
I know nothing more appalling than the simple truth re- 
lated by the Honourable Gentleman. " I know this,** said 
he> *' that an officer charged with a mission from Calcutta 
was obliged to turn back in consequei^ce of the horrible 
smell arising from the unburied carcases of those unfor- 
timate beings who had died from famine, and whose 
bodies literally strewed the roads." And are we, with 
such accounts as these, to be fearful of disturbing the 
application of agricultural labour in India? Have 
the people of that country, ruined by our manufactures 
and subject to heavy fiscal demands, to be met only 
by the produce of agricultural labour — ^have they no para- 
mount claim upon us ? The rigid principles of free trade 
may make no distinction between their produce and that 
of the slaveholder of Cuba ; but surely there are obliga- 
tions — moral and social obligations — duties you owe to 
millions submitted to your sway — which compel you to 
have some regard for other considerations than cheap 
sugar. 

These are the main grounds on which I support the 
resolution of my Noble Friend (Lord Sandon) : — ^First, 
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I am desirous of giving fair scope for the experiment we 
have made by the abolition of negro slavery, and of 
encouraging the production of sugar by free labour in the 
West Indies. Secondly, admitting the deficiency of our 
present supply from the West Indies, I will give a decided 
preference to the East Indies in procuring an additional 
supply. Thirdly, I will not, without more cogent evi- 
dence of the necessity, incur the risk of encouraging 
slavery and the slave-trade by opening, for the first time, 
the market of England to the sugar of Cuba and Brazil. 
Sir, I never at any time sought to inflame the minds 
of the people on the question of slavery. I gave my sup- 
port to the measure of my Noble Friend (Lord Stanley) 
for the abolition of slavery ; and I gave every credit to 
those who took part in the introduction of that measure. 
(Hear.) Sir, I never lent myself to the cry of anti-slav- 
ery, and I will not now lend myself to the cry of cheap 
sugar. (Tremendous applause.) The Right Honourable 
Gentleman opposite reproached my Right Honourable 
Friend the Member for Cambridge, and myself, with in- 
consistency in having formerly been parties to a propo- 
sition of Mr. Charles Grant for the introduction of foreign 
slave-grown sugar. The Right Honourable Gentleman 
said the proposition had been supported by the Cabinet 
of which my Noble Friend and myself were members ; 
that the great principle of Mr. Grant's measure was the 
admission of slave-sugar into competition with that of the 
East Indies, and that the protection proposed for the latter 
was only three shillings per cwt. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman said to us, " Are you now prepared to ride into 
office upon such grossly inconsistent grounds as the rejec- 
tion of a proposition similar to that which you yourselves 
supported?" Sir, neither I nor any member of that 
Cabinet have any recollection of such a discussion as 
that which the Right Honourable Gentleman has men- 
tioned. If my Noble Friend Lord Glenelg had any 
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recollection of it, I should have given up my own impres- 
sions ; but I believe his impression is the same as mine — 
that no such proposition was ever submitted to that Cabi- 
net. It may have been suggested by him to indiyidual 
members of that Cabinet, but the Cabinet never went 
into the formal consideration of any such proposition. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer says we did not then 
dissent from the principle of Mr. Grant's measure. Very 
true — ^but the principle in question was not the compe- 
tition of slave-sugar with East India sugar— ^the principle 
was, the increase of consumption of sugar by lowering 
the duty. We said we agreed to that principle, but feared 
risking the loss of revenue. (Hear, hear.) But it must 
be recollected that since the period in question slavery 
in our own colonies has been abolished, and that com- 
pletely alters the view in which this subject is to be i 
regarded. There was besides at that time a bounty on 
the export of our own sugar, and the protection proposed 
by Mr. Grant, at least as far as the West Indies were 
concerned, was complete. Foreign sugar could not have 
entered into competition with colonial sugar at the rates 
of duty he proposed. 

I am surprised, I confess, at the altered tone which Gen- 
tlemen have lately assumed respecting slavery. (Hear, 
hear.) After all our magnificent professions, is this the 
course which is proposed, and are these the arguments 
by which that course is recommended ? (Hear, hear.) 
We are now to tell foreign countries that the only effect- 
ual way to abolish slavery and the slave-trade is to admit 
slave-grown sugar to free competition with our own. 
True, we may give a temporary stimulus to the produce 
of slavery, but then we shall improve the manufacture of 
free-labour sugar, by rivalry with that of sugar the pro- 
duce of slave-labour. But will not the improvement be 
reciprocal ? If the result of competition will be to eco- 
omize the application of capital on our part — to intro- 
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duce improved machinery — to stimulate skill and inven- 
tion, as applied to free-labour sugar — will not the influ- 
ence of that same competition produce similar results in 
Cuba and Brazil ? 

But who will believe your professions ? Who will be- 
lieve that your motive in opening, for the first time, the 
market of England to slave-sugar is the benevolent wish 
to extinguish slavery ? No, tall the truth. If you want 
cheap sugar, say so. If the high price of sugar dimi- 
nishes the comfort of your own population — if you want to 
open the markets of Brazil and Cuba to your manufac- 
tures by taking their sugar in exchange — avow your ob- 
ject, and foreign countries will understand you. But 
they will only laugh at your pretence that you are la- 
bouring to extinguish slavery by increasing the consump- 
tion of slave-grown produce. 

I have heard, with surprise, from Cabinet Ministers, 
in the course of this debate, the doctrine that the de- 
linquencies of foreign countries are no business of ours ; 
that we never contemplated removing slavery in other 
countries by our example ; that it is enough for us to 
have removed the taint from ourselves; that the conduct 
of other countries with respect to slavery is a matter 
of indifference to us. The Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton says the United States would have as good a 
right to refuse commercial intercourse with us on ac- 
comit of the corn-laws as we have to do so with other 
countries on account of slavery ; in short, that the ques- 
tion is a matter of indifference to us. (No, no) Why 
surely the Honourable Gentleman said the municipal laws 
and usages of other countries were no business of ours, 
and applied his remark to the continuance of slavery 
and the slave-trade by countries with which we had com- 
mercial intercourse. 
The intense feeling that once animated the people of 
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England with regard to the abominations of slavery may 
have abated, bnt I am mistaken if there will not be great 
regret, great indignation at our altered views and altered 
tone with respect to slavery, and to the moral obligations 
which we are under to discourage, by every effort vire can 
make, the slave-trade and slavery in other countries of 
the world. We are now, it seems, to abandon the high 
position we have hitherto taken, and to deny our own ri^t 
to speak to other nations in the language of commanding 
authority on the subject of slavery. The Noble Lord 
alluded to the difference between England and Rome» and 
quoted the beautiful lines of Dryden for the porpoae 
of heightening the contrast : — 

*' Rome, it is thine alone with awful sway 
To rule tiie world, and make mankind obey. 
Disposing peace and war, thy own majestic way.** 

True it is that we have no such power as that which 
the poet ascribes to Rome. We have formidable com- 
petitors in the struggle for empire : we cannot compel 
obedience to our commands by the exercise of material 
power : but I had hoped until I heard this debate that 
there was a sway, an '^ awful sway," which we could still 
exercise — ^that there was in our hands not a material 
but a moral power, enabling us to " rule the world," 
and, through the influence of high principles and of 
glorious sacrifices, to *' make mankind obey." Peace 
and war we cannot dispose according to our arbitrary 
will, but I thought we still hoped to dispose other nations 
to follow the '^ majestic way " which has conducted us to 
humanity and justice. If we still cherish these hopes, if 
we have not abandoned these high pretensions^ then 
the Noble Lord may still claim for England some of the 
high privileges asserted for Rome, and, continuing his 
quotation, may confidently say—* 
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** To tame this proud — ihe fetter'd slavfe to free,— 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee/* — (Cheen.) 

Sir, these we the grounds on which I give my vote for 
the resolution of my NoWe Friend. And in voting 
for that resolution I am taunted- by the Noble Lord 
(John Russell) with factious purposed. (Ministeriair 
eheerffy answered by loud cheerri from the Opposition, 
and much laughter.) The Noble Lord commenced hi^ 
speech. Sir, by tepellin^ with indignation the accusationcr 
against Her Majesty's Ministers, and said witli mudr 
earnestness that he was conscious no man who had watched 
the progress of the Grovernment of which he was a mem- 
ber could ever suppose them capable of bringing foi^ard* 
any public measure with a view to court popularity. (Great 
laughter, answered by cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.) Now, Sir, I say nothing on the subject of the 
Noble Lord's defence of himself — (hear, hear)— but I had 
hoped that the experience of the Noble Lord would have 
sufficed to iiree us from the charge of having oiSered a 
factious opposition toHerMajesty'sGovernment. (Cheers.) 
Betoe he levelled any such accusation against us, he 
might have teoalled to his recollection several occasions 
when, if we had offered a factious opposition to him, his 
position ad a Minister of the Crown in this House would 
haVe been far le^rs easy than it has been. (Loud cheers.) 
He Might have borne in mind the question of privilegffe-^ 
(Cheer8)-^the question of the union of the Canadas*^ 
(Loud cheers) — the question of the Poor Law — ^Renewed 
cheers) — and, Sir, the Noble Loi^ might have had, on a 
review of these measures^ the justice to give us some Cre- 
dit for not having been desirous against our convictions 
to embarrass his Government on great public questions. 
(Cheers.) But the course I pursue is a factious course ! 
—(Cheers) — I, who take the same course now that I took 
last year— (Cheers) — I, who, when the Member for 

c2 
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Wigan proposed to introduce into this market foreign 
sugar the produce of slave-labour, in competition with 
colonial sugar the produce of free labour^ — voted against 
the Honourable Member's proposition, . on precisely the 
same grounds on which I vote against that of the Govern- 
ment this year — I, forsooth, am to be charged with faction, 
not because I alter, but because I adhere to, my opinions ! 
(Cheers.) Why the only prirnd facie evidence of fac- 
tion in this case is, that Her Majesty's Government 
pursued the same course. (Loud cheers.) I have had 
some experience of Parliamentary assurance, but it is 
$a unexampled specimen of it, when Gentlem^i who 
abandon their opinions this year charge those who adhere 
to those same opinions, both parties having held them 
together in concert last year, with faction. ( Loud cheers.) 

There is another objection to our resolution. " Oh," 
say Honourable Gentlemen opposite, " you embody no 
great irrevocable principle in your resolution." (Cheers 
and loud laughter.) They point, no doubt, to the illus- 
trious example of the Noble Lord's resolution of 1835, on 
the appropriation of Church Revenue in Ireland. * ' Why 
content yourselves," they say, " with temporary grounds 
of objection to our present measures? why not declare 
that no settlement ever can be satisfactory which does 
not exclude now and for ever foreign sugar?" No, 
no, we have had memorable examples of irrevocable re- 
solutions — we have them fresh in our memory— we find 
them recorded in the Journals — the standing opprobrium 
of your Government. (Laughter and cheers.) 

** But see what an enormity you commit" — (cheers) — 
say Honourable Gentlemen opposite. " You absolutely 
leave a loophole to escape by. (A laugh.) Who can 
predict but that next year you will be compelled to adopt 
this very proposition which you now reject ? " Why, 
even if we should do so, should we be worse ofif than the 
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Gentlemen opposite ? They opposed last year the very 
motion they make this, and thus left for themselves the 
loophole by which they are now escaping. (Cheers.) 

But do not mistake me. (Hear, hear.) Do not be- 
lieve that I vote for the resolution of my Noble Friend 
with the intention of deviating from my present course in 
a future year. (Hear, hear, hear.) I will be frank and 
explicit with you. (Cheers from both sides of the House.) 
My deliberate opinion is, that the great experiment which 
has cost this country so much — the great experiment for 
the extinction of slavery — should be fairly and per- 
fectly tried (cheers) ; and that to this e£fect we ought 
to encourage sugar, the production of free labour, by 
giving it the preference in the market of the United filing- 
dom. If our West India Colonies and our possessions 
in the East can supply the consumption of this country, 
can ensure us a supply of sugar at reasonable prices, at 
such prices as shall permit the accustomed use of sugai^— 
I would continue to them, on the special and peculiar 
grounds which I have referred to, the preference in the 
home market. The price of sugar is falling ; it was 
56^. lOc^. in July, 1840 — it is now only 37«. Id. ; and 
you have recently given, by equalizing the duties on East 
India and West India rum, increased encouragement 
for the production of sugar in India. I confidently hope, 
therefore, that we may look for an adequate supply of 
sugar the produce of free labour. 

I should be perfectly content to have terminated my 
observations with what I have stated, but that I am re- 
minded by the speeches of Honourable and Right Ho- 
nourable Gentlemen opposite that this question is a great 
financial and commercial question, as well as a question 
of sugar — that it is connected with others of equally 
grave and serious import to the State^— that her Majes- 
ty's <3ovemment court investigation into thttr whole plan 
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of finance, and that it is expected that HoDoiirahle 
Members should not conHnethemeelves to one particular 
topic in difiCUBsing it, but embrace all its bearings. With 
this I do not agree. (Hear, hear.) I contend that the 
poUcy of admitting foreign sugar must be determined by 
other considerations than those of ordinary commercial 
policy — that it stands on special and peculiar ground — 
and that I might fully admit the principles of free trade, 
and yet exempt from the application of them this parti- 
cular question. 

Sir, I do not deny that in this country there exists 
great manufacturing distress — (hear) ; — and I am 
sure that, whatever may be the issue of our party 
contests in this House, we all hear with pain those de- 
tails of individual suffering that have been read in the 
course of the debate. (Hear.) But, Sir, I protest 
against these details as legitimate arguments to influence 
our judgment on the question before us. (Hear.) No 
man can hear them with more pain and sympathy than I 
do— *no man can more cordially or more anxiously de- 
sire to relieve them ; but, at the same time that I admit 
this, I am bound also to remind you that, at all times 
^nd under all circumstances, similar distress has existed ; 
and 4Q long as we live in our present complicated state of 
society, I seie no reason to suppose that such will not exist, 
^d that appeals, founded on it, will not be preferred, 
and attempts made to influence by these means our rea- 
son and judgment. But, Sir, although I freely admit 
the existence of such distress, I do not, I confess, view 
with the same alarm as Honourable Members opposite 
have professed to view it the commercial and manufac- 
Spring <cpndition of the country. I have referred with 
some anxiety to the accounts that have been laid before 
the House as to the commerce and manufactures of this 
country i 9^i I ^f^ nothing in them to justify the belief 
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that the depression in these branches of our national in* 
dustry is more than temporary, and that we may not ex- 
pect a speedy revival, from the elasticity of our resources. 
I shall take first the most unfavourable document that I 
can find. The House is aware that there are compara- 
tive estimates of the exports and imports of the United 
Kingdom for three years, beginning with 1838 and end- 
ing with 1840. The official value of our exports was, in 

1838 £92,000,000 

1839 97,000,000 

1840 102,000,000 

But official value, it may be stated, is only a criterion of 
quantity, and the declared value is a better test of the 
profitable nature of our trade. The declared value then 
of exports was, in 

J 838 £49,630,000 

1839 52,700,000 

1840 51,000,000 

showing a decrease of 1,700,000/. ou a comparison of the 
last year with the preceding. In the coiton manufac^ 
tures, however, there is no decrease, nor in the linen ma- 
nufacture. The decrease has been on the earthenware 
manufactures, hardware, the woollen manufactures, and 
the silk manufactures. These have been the chief arti- 
des ou which there has been a defalcation. The total 
defalcation is 1,700,000/., comparing the declared value 
of 1839 with that of 1 840 ; and the defalcation in earthen- 
ware, hardware, and in our silk and woollen manufac*- 
tures, will account for 1,600,000/. of the whole. Now, 
I find that for these four articles the United States are 
our chief customers. (Hear, hear, hear.) The United 
States take two-fifths of our earthenware, two-fifths of our 
hardware, one-half of our silk manufactures, and one- 
thixd of our woollen manufactures; and, when I coaai* 
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der the unsettled state of the United States (hear, hear) 
in respect to credit and currency, I see ample cause 
why there should be a temporary decrease of demand for 
articles of British manufacture — (hear), — and grounds 
for the confident hope that, when the difficulties of the 
United States have passed away, the demand will again 
revive. (Hear, hear.) We must not be too despond- 
ing on this subject, when we consider the great varia* 
tion in demand which has frequently taken place in the 
American market. It is quite singular to observe the 
vicissitudes of our commercial intercourse with the United 
States. (Hear, hear.) I have been furnished with a 
return of the value in dollars of exports from Great Bri- 
tain into the United States for some years past. In 1834 
it was 47 millions; in 1835, 61 millions; in 1886, 78 
millions; and then it suddenly declined to 44 millions. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The year after it was again so low^ 
as 44 millions; in 1839 it was 65 millions; and, as 
might be expected after so sudden an increase, the next 
year was one of depression dnd deficiency. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) Thus the experience of our trade with the United 
States warrants us in entertaining the hope that the de- 
mand in the United States will revive, and that the depress 
sion in those particular manufactures which have fallen off 
within the last year will ere long cease. (Hear, hear.) 

Let us. now take the state of our navigation during the 
last three years. I cannot reconcile that state with any 
serious and general diminution of our manufacturing and 
commercial prosperity. (Hear, hear, hear.) In 1838 
the tonnage of vessels built and registered in the ports of 
the United Kingdom — these are newly-built vessels— 
was 157,000; in 1839 it was 290,000; in 1833 it waa 
333,000. (Hear, hear, hear.) In 1838 the total shippings 
— ^I take the tonnage and not the vessels, because the 
number of yessels might be increased and yet the toa*> 
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nage remain tbe same, or decline in qaantity-^the 
tonnage of shipping entered inwturds in 1836 was 
4,000,000; in 1839, 4,433,000; in 1840, 4,651,000. 
The tonnage of shipping cleared outwards was, in 
1838, 4,099,000; in 1839, 4,494,000; in 1840, 
4,783,000. (Hear, hear, hear.) The tonnage of vessels 
built and registered in the ports of England was, in 1 836, 
127,000; in 1839, 144,000; in 1840, 165,000. Now, 
fully admitting that there is severe pressure of manufac* 
turing distress in some parts of the country, I can hardly 
reconcile the existence of the very serious extent of com- 
mercial distress, which some persons suppose to exist, with 
that increase of the trade and navigation of the country 
which is indicated by the increase of the tonnage. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Looking, then, at the state of the United 
States — looking at the state of our relations with China, 
and the interruption of our intercourse with that country 
—looking, too, at the condition of Syria — looking at the 
position of France, and other countries of Europe, in- 
fluenced by the fear of war, affecting in a certain degree the 
course of peaceful commerce ; if under such a combina^ 
tion of circumstances there should have been a diminution 
in the declared value of British exports during the .last 
year, I am. not led to infer from that diminution that all 
hopes of the manufacturing prosperity and superiority of 
this country are extinct. (Cheers.) At the same time, 
Sir, I am quite prepared to admit that, even if the state 
of affairs was most prosperous, that is no reason why 
relaxations should not be made in restrictions upon com*^ 
merce. (Hear, hear;) Do not let us remain stationary. 
If we can improve the commercial position of this coun* 
try, do not let us be content with maintaining our pre-^ 
sent ground, but apply ourselves to a fair consideratioti 
of the means by which that increased prosperity may be 
obtained. (Cheers.) 
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ment claim exactly the same privilege that I claim, viz., 
that I will not commit myself to your mere abstract 
finiiciples without knowing the circumstances under 
which, and the time at which, you propose to apply 
them. (Hear, hear, hear.) If by the principles of 
iree trade you simply mean the progressive and well- 
considered relaiation of restrictions upon commerce, I 
may venture to refer to the past. I can say with truth, 
notwithstanding the observations of the Noble Lord, that 
there was no man in this House from whom Mr. Huskis- 
son derived a more cordial and invariable support than 
he derived from me. (Cheers.) I know not whether 
the principles on which he acted are unpopular now or 
not, but I do not hesitate to declare that I did at that 
time cordially support the proposals made by Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and that the result of those measures has con- 
firmed me in the wisdom of that course. (Cheers.) The 
Noble Lord, however, seemed to consider that Mr. Hus- 
kisson met with a cold and hesitating support from his 
colleagues and from the party who generally acted in 
concurrence with them ; but this I know, and I may ap- 
peal to the Noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) to confirm 
my statement, that Mr. Huskisson assigned, as one of his 
chief reasons for joining the Duke of Wellington in 1628, 
that he would have in me a colleague from whom he had 
previously received constant and cordial support in his 
commercial measures. 

New, a word as to the unvarying assistance which Mr. 
Huskisson received from the Noble Lord's party. The 
fact is, that the most formidable opposition which Mr. 
Huskisson had to encounter came from the Honourable 
Member for Coventry ; — (Hear, hear) — and on that very 
question which has been so particularly referred to, 
the silk manufacture— on that particular question the 
Member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), boasting, of course, 
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of the moBt enlarged views of commercial policy, yet, be- 
ing pressed by his Coventry constitaent*— (Hear)— col- 
lected together every argument which he could possibly 
collect, with the assistance of the silk manufacturers of 
Coventry, to show why silk manufactures should be ex- 
empted from the principles of free trade;— (Hear, hear, 
and laughter) — ^and the only opposition in point of an 
actual motion which my Right Honourable Friend en- 
countered was the motion made by the Honourable Gren* 
tleman the grande decua columenque rerum of her Ma- 
jesty's Government. (Cheers and laughter.) And the 
Honourable Gentleman was seconded and cordially sup- 
ported by a Learned Gentleman (Mr. Williams), a faith- 
fill adherent of the same party, who was then Member for 
Lincoln, and has since been elevated to the office of Judge. 
That Honourable Gentleman (a sound Whig I presume) not 
only contested the principles of free trade, but he accused 
Mr. Huskisson and us who acted with him of being ^' cold- 
blooded metaphysicians, who," according to the language 
of Mr. Burke, '^ were actuated by all the malignity of the 
devil — (Laughter) — and by the same sovereignjcontempt 
for the happiness and welfare of mankind." And now, 
forsooth, we are to be told that Mr. Huskisson met with 
nothing but obstruction from his own party, and that he 
was wafted over all his difficulties on the flowing 
wave of Whig enthusiasm. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
The Noble Lord seems to claim an exclusive inheritance 
of the principles of Mr. Huskisson. (Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) Nay, he makes the awfiil announcement, 
that if he and his colleagues are driven out of office, they 
will pack up the principles of free trade and carry them 
off with them. " Don't rob us of our property," says the 
Noble Lord ; but at last the generosity of his nature pre- 
vails, and he promises that, if he is properly applied to by 
his succ^Bors, he will not withhold a contribution from 
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the stock of liberal policy. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
Why, what right has the Noble Lord to claim this exclu- 
sive dominion over the principles of Mr. Huskisson? 
(Cheers.) When did we hear a word of them until the 
pressure of the present moment? (Loud cheers.) Was 
there ever any public man who pronounced so positive a 
condemnation of the principles of free trade as the pre- 
sent Prime Minister of this country ? (Cheers.) And 
did one of you dissent from that declaration ? (Loud 
cheers.) When Lord Melbourne said that it would be 
absolute insanity to deprive the agriculture of this country 
of protection — and when he held language from which it 
must be reasonably inferred that he thought it impossible, 
in the complicated relations of society in this country, to 
apply the pure principles of free trade to the trade in com 
or almost anything else — when he gave that plain indi- 
cation of his sentiments, as the head of the Government, 
did one man of you rise in this House to express his op- 
position to those sentiments? (Cheers.) Was the 
budget of last year brought forward on the principles 
which are now advocated ? Was the five per cent, addi- 
tional on customs and excise a specimen of your compre- 
hensive financial views? When the President of the 
Board of Trade, in the simplicity of his heart, said there 
could be no great harm in putting five per cent, addi- 
tional on tobacco since the present amount of duty was 
1200 per cent, on the prime cost of the article — had he 
then become a convert to the principles of Mr. Huskis- 
son ? Let us do justice to Mr. Huskisson, and not con- 
found his measures and proceedings with yours. Mr. 
Huskisson applied his principles soberly and cautiously, 
and with the power and, means and intention of eflFec- 
tually carrying them out. (Tremendous cheering.) He 
prepared the public mind for the adoption of these prin- 
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ciples; he anticipated opposition to them, and prevented 
Uie success of that opposition by the cautious and deli- 
berate manner in which he approached them. 

You ask me what I propose to do with reference 
to the Corn Laws. Sir, I will not shrink from the ex* 
pression of my opinion. (Cheers.) If I saw a reason 
for changing my course, I would do so, and frankly avow 
it. But I have not changed my opinion. Notwith- 
standing the combination which has been formed against 
the corn-laws, notwithstanding the declaration that 
either the total repeal, or the substitution of a fixed duty 
for the present scale, is the inevitable result of the 
agitation now going forward — notwithstanding this de- 
claration I do not hesitate to avow my adherence to the 
opinion which I expressed last year, and again to declare 
that my preference is decidedly in favour of a graduated 
to a fixed duty. (Loud cheering.) I said last year, and 
I repeat now — for I may refer to the speech I then made 
as the expressions of my opinions now — (Hear, hear, 
and loud cheers) — ^that I viewed with anxiety the state 
of the manufactures of this country. I stated then, as I 
state now, that I consider the prosperous state of the 
manufacturing industry of this country to be intimately 
connected with the welfare of our agriculture, and that 
the prosperity of our manufactures is a greater support 
to our agriculture than any system of corn-laws. (Hear, 
hear.) That was the language I held then, and that 
is the language I now repeat. I said that I preferred 
the principle of a sliding duty to a fixed one. I said that 
I would not bind myself to the details of the existing law, 
but would reserve to myself the unfettered discretion of 
considering and amending those details. (Hear.) 

You declare, however, that no man can maintain the pre- 
sent system of corn-laws, and be friendly to a liberal coni- 
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mercial policy. I deny that oonclosioD, and I refer you 
to Mr. HuskisBon* He certainly never considered pro- 
tection to agriculture incompatible with the removal of 
restrictions on commerce. (Hear, hear.) An Honour* 
able Gentleman has quoted some opinions said to be de- 
livered by Mr. Huskisson after he left office, but I know 
that, during the period I was united in office with him, 
there was no more strenuous supporter of a graduated 
scale, and no more determined opposer of a fixed duty. 
(Tremendous cheering.) And to put that question be- 
yond all doubt, and to set at rest any suspicion of my 
stating opinions as his which he had not entertained, I 
will quote them to the House. Mr. Huskisson stated in 
1821 that it had been urged against him that he held the 
opinion that England ought not to depend largely on 
other countries for the supply of corn, and that he had 
declared in 1815, and still maintained, that nothing 
could be more dangerous than a reliance of this country 
on foreign countries for her food. He avowed that such 
were his opinions, and, with regard to the graduated 
scale, he observed that he was not only the advocate of 
it^ but that he claimed credit for being its actual author. 
(Loud cheering.) In 1827 Mr. Huskisson said — '* I 
pA)posed, in 1814, a graduated scale, and it is not likely 
I should now recommend a principle utterly inconsistent 
with it." (Hear, hear.) In 1828 Mr. Huskisson 
spoke thus : — " An Honourable Gentleman had spoken in 
favour of a fixed duty; abstractedly, that might look 
well enough ; but, when they regarded the circumstances 
of the country and the wants of the people, they would 
see the impossibility of adopting such a principle. If a 
high permanent duty were imposed, then, in periods of 
scarcity, the poor would be exposed to sufferings, the 
infliction of which no claims for protection on the part 
of the home corn-grower would ever justify." " A per- 
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manent fixed duty was out of the question." (Hear, 
hear.) This was the opbioa of Mr. Huskisson in 1828, 
two years before the termination of his useful career. 
The Noble Lord will, however, propose the adoption of 
a fixed duty. I shall offer my opposition to it on the 
groand that I do not think a fixed duty can be perma- 
nently maintained. (Hear, hear.) The Member for 
Marylebone agrees with me, for he. supports the proposi- 
tion, not on its own merits, but because it will be a 
stepping-stone to absolute freedom in the trade of com. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The Noble Lord's fixed duty will 
be assailed by the same arguments by which the gradu- 
ated scale is now attacked. The Members for Finsbury 
or Wolverhampton will again detail cases of severe 
privation in the manufacturing towns — the cry of " No 
bread-tax" will be raised — ^the Noble Lord will infallibly 
be met by that illegitimate warfare of which he has set 
the example — and what is his confidence that he will be 
enabled to maintain his fixed duty? (Tremendous 
cheering.) 

You ask again — what do you propose to do with 
respect to the timber-duties? I answer, I reserve 
to myself an unfettered action on this point. Be- 
fore 1 consider the timber - duties I shall require 
that the Noble Lord will give me the benefit of that in- 
formation which he has derived from the Governor- 
General of Canada. (Cheeis.) How is it possible for 
me*— how could any rational man venture to form an 
opinion upon such a subject as the timber-duties without 
having been put in possession, not only of the financial 
and commercial, but of the political circumstances con- 
nected with them? (Cheers.) Did the Noble Lc^rd 
apply, without hesitation, the principles of free trade to 
the timber-duties ? (Hear, hear.) No ; the Noble Lord 
availed himself of the advantages which his ofiBce gave 
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hini. He knew that there was a great political criaia 
in our North American eolonies. He looked to the state 
of Canada. He considered the great experiment which 
had heen made there hy the union of the provinces. 
He reflected upon the state of our relations with the 
United States of America, consequent on the apprehen- 
sion of Mr. M*Leod, and the long-pending and unsettled 
question of the north-eastern boundary. He took all 
these important circumstances into consideration, and 
wisely said, *^ Before I disturb the trading interests of 
Canada by great alterations in the existing timber-duties, 
1 will ascertain the state of feeling in that country on 
political questions, and confer with the Govemor-Greneral 
as to the political effects of a commercial measure." And 
what answer does he receive from the Govemor-Greneral? 
An avowal that the alteration of the timber-duties, under 
present circumstances, would greatly add to his difficul- 
ties in conducting the Government of Canada. And is 
there any justice in your demanding from me positive 
declarations of my opinion on the subject of these duties, 
and denying me at the same time the opportunity of 
weighing the political considerations that are involved in 
them ? The only information you give me is, that the 
measure of the Noble Ix)rd will increase the difficulties 
of governing Canada, and yet I am to declare peremp- 
torily in its favour. 

But it seems that the Governor-General of Canada has 
informed the Noble Lord, that if some other measure were 
proposed concurrently with an alteration of the timber- 
duties, the dissatisfaction in Canada might be materially 
abated. The Noble Lord has not given us the fiedntest 
conception of the nature of that other measure. How 
preposterous it would be to enter into th6 question of the 
timber-duties with nothing but partial information, and 
mysterious notices as to the possible effect which the 

agitation of that question .might produce in a colony 

n 
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viiioli. is in the criiis of a hazardous experiment in go- 
venmenl;, and which is on the frontier of a powerful 
State with which our relations are far from satisfactory ! 

Still, however, there remains the argument, that we 
are in a state of extreme financial difficulty, and some 
extraordinary effort must he made to relieve us. There 
is great financial difficulty ; hut, for that financial difficulty 
you«***her Majesty's Government-^are mainly responsi- 
Ue. (Loud cheers.) You have had the possession of power 
since the year 1635. You have had the complete, 
uncontrolled administration of the finances of this coun- 
try during that period. Whenever you happen to be 
successful you boast of success as a proof of your wis- 
dom, but you never admit failure to be even primd facie 
evidence of your incapacity. But the whole course of 
your financial administration has been a series of failures. 
Year after year there has been deficiency, year after year 
inareasing expenditure, and diminished means of meet- 
ing it. And now, when the aggregate of your yearly de- 
ficiencies amounts to near 8,000,000/.— when the burden 
becomes intolerable-^when exposure and disgrace are 
inevitable,— instead of penitent eonfessions of your own 
incapacity and maladministration, you represent your- 
selves as martyrs in the cause of frte trade^Hear, 
hear)<-»4nd call upon me to fiimish you with a budget. 
(Loud cheers and laughter.) And I am by no means 
surprised at your confidence. (Continued cheers.) You 
recollect that when I left office in 1830 I had been con* 
nected with an administration which, during the period 
in which it had the management of the finances of this 
country, reduced the public debt by 20,000,000/, of ca- 
pital, and the annual charge upon that debt by more than 
1,000,000/. (Hear.) You remember, too, that we 1^ 
a surplus of 1,600,000/. of revenue over expendituror^ 
(Cheers)-*«nflkanrk ! we did all this with the incumbraiKft 
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of an nnrefomied Parliament. (Loud cheers*) You have 
bad your own way for five yearsy 'with the advantage of & 
reformed Parliament ; you have had the full enjoyment 
of the promised blessingB of "€heap governmeut.^ 
(L<aughter.) You got rid of these your iUiberal col- 
leagues in 1834 — '(Pointing, amid continued cheera 
and laughter, to Sir J. Graham and Lord Stanley )'«-4Ad 
with all these advantages in your favour, a reformed Par- 
liament, cheap government, no patronage, no obstructioii^ 
from illiberal colleagues, the shameful result is a deficit 
for the present year of 2,400,000/., a total deficit of 
7,500,000/. And you consider me reapooisible for this, 
and demand from me a Budget. (Loud chtets.) 

You recollect, no doubt, the aid which I gave you with 
respect to the Jamaica question on a former odcttii0»--' 
when I rescued you from the perils of youaf own evil ways, 
when I enabled you to retain popular representative gO" 
vemment — (Hear, hear) — ^when I prevented you from 
disturbing the fomidation of the security of every otlier 
colony which boasted of a representative Bystem*~-(cheer8) 
— ^when you were compelled to take my advice, and were 
glad and rejoiced in your counsellor-— {protracted eheevs) 
you remember all this, and, with good reason,' in v(Ae my 
aid a^n — and be assured that, if the circUMStances were 
the sikme, I would again give it you^ and agfun compel yoa 
to take my advice. But I cannot help you now. No— -great 
as ia my commiseratioii, I cannot assist you* (Cheers.) 
I view with unaffected sympathy the poskion ^ the Right 
Honourable Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It ha» been remarked, that a good man struggling with 
advei»ity is a sight worthy of the gods. (Laughter.) 
AjEkd cestainly the Right Honourable (jentlemany bech 
with respect to the goodnesa of the man and the extent 
of his adversity^ presents at the present moment thai 
apedacle. (Great laughter.) ^Can there be a more 
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lamentable picture than that of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seated on an empty chest — ^by the pool of bot- 
tomless deficiency— ^fishing for a budget ? (Protracted 
cheers and laughter.) I won't bite — (Reiterated laugh- 
ter and cheers)~-the Right Honourable Gentleman shall 
return home with his pannier as empty as his chest — 
(Laughter.) 

What absurdity there is in demanding a budget from me 
•—in requiring that I, who am out of office, who have been 
out of office for ten years, shall agitate the public mind 
by declaring what taxes I would impose, or what taxes 
I >(vould remit, if I were in power ! There may be some 
young member silly enough to suppose that I will permit 
declaratiousf on such a subject to be extorted from me — 
that I will give you the advantage of hinting at a property- 
tax, or threatening to increase the penny post. I will 
make no declaration whatever as to the course which I 
will pursue, if in office, with regard to financial mea- 
sures. Nay, more ; my first act in office must necessarily 
be to demand a vote of confidence from the House of 
Commons, in order that I may be enabled (Hear, hear) 
to review the financial situation of the country— to con- 
sider its expenditure, and the various causes firom which 
the present difficulties have arisen. I would not receive 
office on the condition df making hasty, ill-considered 
attempts to repair the existing evils. I admit now, as I 
have often admitted, the bad policy of incurring debt 
during peace ; but that admission should not prevent me 
from proposing such temporary arrangements as might 
give time for mature consideration on the present finan- 
cial condition and prospects of the country. (Cheers.) 

The decision of to-night will involve a vote of confi- 
dence. If unfavourable to the government, it will imply 
distrust in their competency to relieve the country from 
its present embarrassment. They are chargeable with 
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haying produced it : it is in vain for them to refer to oc- 
casional causes of extraordinary expenditure — ^to a rebel* 
lion in Canada — to an expedition against China. (Cheers.) 
After making allowance for these, there is the evidence 
of gross mismanagement — ^there is proof that, while 
there was a growing increase in expenditure, not only 
there was no effort made to provide fresh means of meet- 
ing it, hut existing means were thrown away. (Loud 
cheers.) Revenue was abandoned while estimates 
were increasing — ^revenue was abandoned, not from the 
conviction of the government that the sacrifice was wise, 
— but abandoned for the purpose of conciliating party 
support. —^(Renewed cheers, responded to by ironical 
cheers from the Ministerial benches.) What has been 
the cause of this ? What has led us step by step to 
the brink of this precipice ? Not the want of ability in 
individual members of the Cabinet— not negligence, 
not incompetence — ^no, the evil is to be found in a de^ 
parture from constitutional principles — in the persevering 
attempt to govern without having the confidence of the 
House of Commons. (Loud cheers.) There may be 
dexterity in this, but it is fraught with intolerable evil 
to the country. I speak not of occasional defeats, but 
of the exhibition year after year of the inability of a 
government to carry its own measures. (Tremendous 
cheering.) 

You yourselves must be conscious of this. You have 
written your own condemnation. When I retired from 
o£Sce in 1835, after a short and ineffectual struggle of 
three months — when I relinquished office on the express 
ground that I did not possess the confidence of the House 
of Commons — ^the Noble Lord (Lord John Russell) told 
Bie that I had acted in the spirit of the constitution. 
(Renewed cheers.) When Lord Melbourne returned to 
office in 1S39, after the defeat of Government on the 
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Jamaica Bill, Lord Melbourne — after referring to a 
oonverfiation between King William III. and Bishop 
Burnet, in which the King observed that the worst form 
•of government was a weak and inefficient monarchy — 
said, that the worst administration that could be formed 
was that which did not possess sufficient of the confidence 
of Parliament to be enabled to carry the measures which 
it deemed important for the public welfare. (Cheers.) 

It is a violation of constitutional principle — a violation 
of the spirit of representative government — ^thatthis state 
of things should continue. It is not fit that we should 
present to Europe the spectacle of a House of Commons 
^OMistsntly refusing to sanction the measures of an admi- 
nistration — (great cheering) — yet not influencing the fate 
of that administration. (Renewed cheering.) It is not 
for the interest of free and popular government that this, 
exhibition should continue. It is not for the interest of 
monarchy that the servants of the Crown should be 
powerless in the House of Commons. It is not for the 
interest of the measures which they recommend .that 
those measures should be viewed with suspicion and dis- 
trust on account of the position of their authors. It is 
not for the interest of public men — it detracts from their 
weight and authority — ^it is injurious to their public cha- 
racter — to retain office without power. (Great cheering.) 

Power, indeed, in one sense, they do possess. I do 
not imderrate it. They can excite and inflame the peo- 
ple ; they can, by the minute detail of suflerings — ^by im- 
puting those sufferings to the acts of the legislature-^-by 
comparing, for instance, the wretched condition of a manu- 
facturing population with the ease and comfort of liberat- 
-ed negroes, they can obstruct the calm and dispassionate 
consideration of public measures. (Cheers.) But this is 
•a sorry triumph : this appeal to passion can always be 
made — it always has been made : distress — severe dis* 
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tress— privations that are afflicting in the recital — will- 
always exist in such a society as that in which we live, 
and can always be urged against any measure which par- 
takes (as the best measures may partake) of an unpopular 
character. (Loud cheers.) These appeals have a power- 
ful effect, when made by individual members of the legis- 
lature. When made by men in authority — ^by men whose 
duty it is to resist the influence of such appeals, and to 
expose their tendencies — ^they act with tenfold weight. 
(l^ud cheering.) 

It may be that you will succeed in your present object; 
it may be that, amid the conflicts of passion which ypii 
will have excited — amid the collision of contending in- 
terests — you may gather up the scattered elements of 
discord, and combine them into the materials of party 
strength ; but you will find them dangerous and uncon- 
trollable instruments of government. Rely upon it, 
that when authority supports itself by invoking the 
assistance of agitation, it calls to its aid an ally, powerful 
no doubt, but an ally that will be its master, and not 
its slave. (The Right Honourable Gfentleman resumed 
his seat amidst loud and long-continued cheering.) 
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